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the adoption of a silver standard by the United States." On inter- 
national trade, the main lines of the theory which economists owe to 
the genius of Ricardo are again followed, though Professor Nicholson 
questions whether the mechanism analyzed by Ricardo and Mill is in 
actual operation. He doubts whether the flow of specie from country 
to country takes place in the manner and with the effects pointed out 
by them. Thus, as to the effects of a new export on the flow of specie, 
it is suggested that " an additional import " may turn up to balance it 
— which does not face squarely the problem involved. And, similarly, 
in considering the effect of a " tribute," and its possible effect on prices 
in the tribute-receiving country, it is suggested that a rise in prices in 
such a country will tempt imports and so cause gold to flow out ; and 
"thus we reach a reductio ad absurdum." But surely, in this sup- 
posed case, the inflow of gold precedes the rise in prices ; and that 
rise only brings the inflow to its limit and can cause no return flow. 
Doubtless the mechanism of foreign trade is less simple in its actual 
operation than would be gathered from the pages of Ricardo and 
Mill; and doubtless the effect of that mechanism is to reduce the 
actual flow of specie to a minimum. But the intricacies of the cases 
mentioned cannot be brushed aside as summarily as is done by our 
author. 

Justice should be done to the unquestionable merits of the book : 
independence of thought, vigor and directness in presentation, good 
sense and constant touch with the realities of industrial life. This 
second volume does not fulfill all the promise of the first, but it is 
still the work of an able scholar and solid thinker, sure to win the 
respect even of those who may not accept all its conclusions or find 
its mode of statement entirely satisfactory. -p yy Taussig 

Harvard University. 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By Alexan- 
der Sutherland, M.A. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 
- — Two volumes : ix, 461 ; vi, 336 pp. 

Mr. Sutherland's volumes contain much valuable material not 
easily accessible elsewhere, and a nearly equal amount of intelligent 
interpretation ; and by virtue of this combination they must be re- 
garded as an important contribution to our knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of the moral instinct. The work is not an attempt to find the 
philosophical grounds of moral obligation. It is merely what it pro- 
fesses to be — a biological and sociological study of one group of 
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instincts. Working within this restricted field, the author of course 
follows the Darwinian assumption of the close relation between 
morality and sympathy ; and he is apparently satisfied with Adam 
Smith's derivation of morality from sympathy as a philosophic ac- 
count of the matter. 

The work may roughly be divided into three parts — which, however, 
do not correspond to any typographical arrangement or grouping of 
chapters. In the first part Mr. Sutherland traces the evolution of 
sympathy as an incident of the continual substitution of superior for 
inferior modes of reproduction and nurture in the animal kingdom. 
He reminds us that, while among fishes in general an annual pro- 
duction of more than 600,000 spawn by each mature female is not 
too much to maintain the species, — so monstrous is the destruction 
of immature life, — among some 200 higher species of fish an annual 
production of fifty-six spawn by each female suffices ; in many reptiles 
a production of twenty young annually by each female suffices ; 
among birds that make no nest and display least care for their young, 
a dozen eggs yearly laid by each female maintains the species ; while 
among species in which devotion to young is strong, four or five eggs 
each year laid by each female fully balance the death rate. In the 
evolution of parental care as an incident of the development of these 
more economical processes of reproduction, Mr. Sutherland seeks to 
find the origins of sympathy. He then shows the reactions of sym- 
pathy upon survival ; and his treatment of this part of his subject is 
a distinct addition to the literature of evolution. 

The second part of Mr. Sutherland's work is an account of the 
development of sympathy into social morality. Here naturally he 
examines the problems of the rise and spread of marriage customs, 
of the social demand for chastity, of the practice of vengeance and 
its restriction by clan custom, and of the origins of law. 

The third part of the work is a study of the physiological basis of 
sympathy. Here, reverting to the connection between the evolution 
of the higher processes of reproduction and the appearance of sym- 
pathy, — which in the earlier chapters was treated from the stand- 
point of observation merely, and with reference only to the historical 
association of the two orders of phenomena, — Mr. Sutherland 
shows that the retention and development of the ovum in the body 
of the mother, by effecting changes of circulation, necessarily in- 
crease the bulk and the sensitiveness of the sympathetic nervous 
system, and that the maternal care of offspring after its birth con- 
tributes further to the same end. 
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All this work is intelligently done, and with a conscientious atten- 
tion to matters of detail which should receive recognition from stu- 
dents. While, however, Mr. Sutherland has admirably accomplished 
his task of examining the growth of the moral instinct, he has failed to 
grasp the important distinction between the problem of growth and 
the problem of origin. Notwithstanding his interesting study of the 
connection between the evolution of reproduction and that of the 
sympathetic nervous system, he has not shown the origin of sympathy 
itself. He has not adequately considered the question whether all 
forms of morality can be derived from sympathy. And he quite 
fails to show us the beginnings of that morality which is more indi- 
vidual than social. 

Sympathy can never be derived from the evolution of a particular 
type of nervous organization in the individual. It can be understood 
only when we examine the coincident nervous phenomena of two or 
more associating individuals. If two or more associating individuals 
are so organized that, at a given moment, their nervous systems re- 
spond to stimulus in like ways, the physiological basis of sympathy 
exists ; otherwise not. This problem would have to be dealt with at 
length in any complete account of the origins of those parts of 
morality which can be derived from sympathy. 

But besides all this, a complete investigation of the origins of the 
moral instinct must extend to an examination of the question whether, 
in the evolution of the individual, there is a genesis of ethical motive 
which has an organic rather than a social basis — which is, in short, 
something antecedent to and, in a measure, independent of sympathy. 
There is reason to believe that such an organic basis may be found 
in the relations of the organism as a whole to each organ and group 
of organs. When the entire organism reacts upon a particular organ, 
inhibiting its undue activity or undue satisfaction, the way is thereby 
prepared for all those psychological activities which in their higher 
development we call self-control, or the subordination of appetite 
to higher forms of desire or to ideal. Surely these facts cannot 
be left out of account in any adequate explanation of the moral 
instinct. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sutherland's book, if accepted as a study of the 
evolution rather than of the origin of the moral instinct, is a work 
which every student and investigator will find suggestive in every 
chapter and well packed with substantial knowledge. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



